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INTRODUCTION. 



These few famiUar Sketches of scenes 
in different parts of the Globe, de- 
signed to engage the attention of a 
school of children, many of them very 
young, and quite unacquainted with 
Geography, are printed under the idea 
that they may perhaps furnish hints for 
entertainment and instruction to other 
Schools. 

A large roller map of the world, and 
a ball of some sort, by which the teacher 
can illustrate his meaning, seem neces- 
sary to begin with; and I also have 
found a few rough, bold Pictures, such 
as may be readily taken from the Penny 
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and Saturday Magazines, or from some 
other good sources, very attractive. 
These Sketches will not he regarded as 
a regular course of Geography; my 
wish was, in the first place, to awaken 
the interest of the children respecting 
the world we Uve in ; and it is easy to 
follow this up to almost any extent. 
I should recommend that the school he 
questioned, not only after every reading, 
hut that at the next time of meeting, 
the suhstance of what had heen said 
before be recapitulated, and their re* 
membrance of it inquired into. 
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You are all of you fond of hearing of new 
places^ and seeing new things. Even a vil- 
lage only four miles off is a different world 
to you, and if you are told in the morning 
that you are to be taken to see a town or a 
church, or a house you have never seen 
before, I believe most of you would like the 
idea of it very much ; I do not think any 
would say "No, I would rather stay at 
home,*^ for very, very few are the men, wo- 
men, or children, who feel no pleasure in the 
thought of seeing what they have never seen 
before. 

To take you over this wide world we live 
in, really and truly, by land or by water, is a 
thing I coidd not. do. I have seen but a 
little comer of it myself, nor ever expect to 
see much more ; but yet how much pleasure 

B 
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have I felt in learning some of the wonders 
of that world ! The next thing to seeing them 
oneself^ is hearing or reading about them; 
then there comes the pleasure of telling 
others — ^you among the rest— of sending the 
story round and rounds and letting as many 
as possible know what a world this is — ^how 
full of the marks of our Maker's goodness as 
well as power. 

I shall call this wonderful world *^ The 
Ball we live on.'^ Why "a Ball?*' Because, 
flat as our meadows are, and level as the 
ground may seem, the world itself is really 
in figure like a ball, or orange, or apple ; not 
merely round and flat like a half-penny, or 
like this flat map which you were all so 
anxious to see, but thick and fiiU, like a 
stuffed ball or an orange. 

If you take a knife and cut a little way 
through the peel of an orange or apple, you 
find it is not hollow and empty, but full of 
something — of juice, or pulp, or pips. Now 
the Ball we live on is not any where, where 
we have been able to get at it, a hollow ball, 
but very full of valuable things. I must in- 
deed say that we are so far away from the 
middle of the inside of the ball that it is 
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quite impossible for us to tell whether it 
may not be hollow in the middle ; but aa far 
as men ?utve gone, they have always found 
something, as stones, rocks, metals, water, 
&c. When you dig in your garden, you of 
course get but a very litde way into the biall, 
and even if you could dig much deeper, you 
would only learn what happens to be below 
the ground in our part of the country. Here* 
diere are gravel and stones, and underneath 
tliere is sometimes clay ; but in some parts 
of England, iron, and copper, and tin, and 
lead, and silver are found underneath the crust 
of the ground. In other parts there are coals, 
then perhaps a layer of hard rock, then coals 
again, then sandstone, then beds of coals: 
again. You see therefore, that, in some parts 
of the world, what is inside the ball (as hx 
as men have been able to get at it) is very 
different to what is found in other parts, but 
still there is a great deal that is regular. 
Everywhere the hardest rocks are the lowest 
things that can be got at, (though sometimes 
these very rocks are heaved up and pierce 
through the crust,) and at the top of all is 
the soft soil on which our potatoes and cab- 
bages grow. 

B 2 
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I told you we had never been .able to reach 
the middle of tiie ball^ as we might easily 
reach the middle of an orange or apple ; no^ 
not by hundreds of miles. It is thought that 
we have made out pretty well what is inside 
it for about ten miles down^ but certainly 
not further. 

Tet I see some one stiU wondering why I 
call the world a Ball, and wishing perhaps to 
ask me why. If it were not round, how 
does it happen that a ship sailing on and on 
for many days and months all in one direc- 
tion, with her head always turned one way^ 
yet finds herself come back at last to the 
place she set out from ? If any one told you 
that you would come to a town which lies on 
your right hand by going straight on to your 
left^ you would scarce believe him ; and yet 
it is very certain that many ships, by keeping 
always on in a left hand course, do find their 
way at last to a country which lies to the 
right* 

[Eocplain this by reference to a ball or fflobeJ] 

1 will now show you the picture of the 
world, which is called a Map ; but before 
you examine it, you must remember that you 
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caniu>t make a flat sur^ice of paper or canvas 
look like a full round ball ; this will there- 
fore be something like an apple or orange 
cut in halves, with all the juicy fleshy part 
scooped out, then pulled and stretched and 
pressed, and made to lie flat on a. piece of 
paper. 
[The Map will liere be shown, and the teacher 

will point out the boundaries of Umd and 

water,'] 



On one side of this globe is what is called 
the Western Hemisphere, the lai^est portion 
of the land of this hemisphere being called 
America i but besides this, there are many 
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lar^e groups of islands, which have latterly 
been called Polynesia. 



On the other side of the globe or baQ is 
the Eastern Hemiaf^ere, and here there are 
four other great portions of the world, Eu' 
rope, Africa, Asia, and Aostralia. 

Observe, however, how lai^e a space in 
this world is occnpied by water. The seas 
are larger than the land ; whether it was al- 
ways so we do not know, for I must tell you 
that sea and land are known to have changed 
places in many parts of the world, so that 
much of what is now hard dry ground, has 
been in former times covered bv salt water. 
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Look once more at the map. You see 
that much more land is marked out at the 
top of the ball than at the lower part ; in 
fact land seems to stretch almost to the very 
top^ while at the bottom it seems to be all 
sea. We do not know much about this lower 
part of the ball^ and the reason is because 
ships have not yet been able to penetrate 
through the vast fields of ice which are met 
with all around and for some distance from 
this lowest spot^ which is called the South 
Pole* This top point is called the North 
Pole, and here also there is much ice, but 
it does not spread nearly so far from the 
North as from the South Pole. 

You heard me call this top part the Norths 
this lower the South. In all maps the nor- 
therly part is placed at the top^ the southerly 
at the bottom ; then the right hand is East 
and the left hand is West; but, if you wish 
to know how to find these different points 
when you are in the open air, you must look 
out for the rising sun ; he always you know 
rises in the east and sets in the west; if then 
you stand with your right hand towards his 
rising place, and your left to his setting place^ 
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you mmt be looking towards the north, and 
the south will be behind you. 

At night,, when the stars are shining, there 
will be no difficulty, for almost any one will 
tell you which is the Polar Star, which is 
quite north. When we look at a map, then^ 
we are always supposed to be looking to- 
wards the north — to have the rising sun on 
our right hand, and the setting sun on our 
left. 



THE NORTHERN REGIONS. 

Now you are furnished with a name for each, 
jside of the ball, — ^the Eastern Hemisphere, 
— the Western Hemisphere. We must now 
then go on a little further ; it does not much 
signify which side we take first. I should 
prefer, however, glancing at the top, or north 
parts of the ball first. I spoke of the North 
Pole, and its fields of ice ; there is much to 
tell, even about this cold, cold part of the 
ball. There are countries here which, cold 
as they are, are inhabited by men and wo- 
men ; others again have only brute animals 
and some birds upon them : large shaggy 
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white bears are found there ; and foxes also^ 
in great plenty. But the foxes are not the 
colour of ours ; sometimes they are blueish^ 
and sometimes quite white; their fmr is 
thicker by far than the fur of English foxes ; 
but they do not lose their character^ being 
quite as cunning, mischievous, and thieving^ 
as any foxes in the world. Here is a coimtry 
called Spitzbergen, where they abound ; and 
here is Greenland, where they are found also. 

Some poor sailors who were on a voyage, 
(I rather think it was for the purpose of 
catching those immense fishes called whales,) 
had the misfortune to be shipwrecked on the 
coast of Spitzbergen. Their ship was broken 
to pieces among the blocks of ice, and they 
had not even a boat ; but happily they had 
managed to save many things from the wreck, 
a good deal of hard bread called biscuit, some 
meat, and their guns, and powder and shot. 
They had also saved what was quite as va- 
luable as food, namely, a good deal of cloth 
or canvas, such as the sails of ships are made 
of; and some blankets, and some carpenters^ 
tools. 

When they found that it would be impos- 
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sibfe for diem- to leave the cotmtry till the 
next summer^ for winter was now coming 
on, they set their wit» to work to contrive 
tolerable shelter during the terribly severe 
season which was approaching ; they cut- 
downi the boughs of what few poor stunted 
trees they could find, and having made the 
iramework of their huts, covered them with 
die sail-cloth* lliey piled brushwood all' 
around the huts to keep off the bears, and 
only left a little low door to creep in at: 
they made two holes near the top, one to 
serve as a chimney, the other for a window ; 
the fire-place was in die middle of the 
house. 

Very soon after they had built these 
houses, there came on a long and heavy fall 
of snow; this snow, as you may suppose, 
covered them all over; and it also got so 
deep roxmd them^ that it was very nearly as 
high as the walls of their houses. By great 
labour they kept a passage constantly clear 
from their door, otherwise they would not 
have been able to go in or out ; and they 
stored up a good many diings from the wreck 
of their ship in a kind of store-house ; they 
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had some tubs of salt beef and pork, and 
some barrels of hard dry bread, called bis- 
cuit. 

When the snow was frozen all round and 
all over them, you will perhaps think they 
must have been very snug, and that the cold 
air could not get at them ; but they were 
still very uncomfortable. When they boiled 
the water to cook their meat, of course the 
steam rose from the water, and it could not 
get away out of this close confined place, 
so that they were either kept in a very damp 
state, or else, as was generally the case, the 
steam froze and turned to icicles, which hung 
on the walls of their house, and on the bed- 
clothes, though a fire was kept always burn- 
ing. They had managed to save their guns, 
and some powder and shot; and sometimes 
they shot birds, and sometimes even a bear, 
and they did not find the beards flesh bad 
eating. 

But the foxes were their great plague ; if 
the poor men went out with their guns to 
shoot any thing, they were sure to be fol- 
lowed by a troop of these impertinent crea- 
tures ; and when they had killed an animal, 
they could hardly by any means hide it up 
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from them. Sometimes when they wanted 
to go on a little further, they would bury 
the creature they had killed in snow, and 
heap stones upon it ; but whatever they did, 
these sly foxes would rout it out. They 
used to push away the stones with their 
shoulders, and scratch up the earth and 
snow, and eat up the poor sailors^ dinner 
without mercy. Then the sailors thought 
they would try another plan : they stuck a 
tall stick or post into the ground, and put 
their game on the top of it ; but that would 
not do ; one fox was generally clever enough 
to climb to the top of the pole, just as you 
saw one cunning boy or two get to the top 
of the pole that was stuck up at the corona- 
tion games ; or, if they did not do this, they 
would get about the pole, and dig and root 
it out, till it came tumbling down with the 
game u^on the ground. If the sailors, tired 
with their work, rested a few moments on 
the frozen ground, the bold foxes would 
gambol round them like kittens, and would 
come up to them, and gnaw their shoe- 
strings. They so tired the poor men at last 
by their numbers and activity, that they 
used to shoot them and kill them whenever 
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they could. You will be glad to hear that 
these sailors were at last enabled to quit 



th^ troublesome neighbours, and return to 
a warmer country. 

I wonder whether it has ever occurred to 
any of you, to ask what sort of persons the 
men and women are who are natives of these 
very northerly countries, nearest to the 
North Pole. Those of whom we know the 
most are a race of men and women in 
Greenland, and in the most northerly parts 
of North America. They are called Esqui- 
maux. They seem to he a harmless good- 
tempered race of savages ; they live on fish, 
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and sesiSf and sea*fowL The men make 
the women work very hard for them^ and 
treat them as their slaves. These poor 
people have not much, you would think, to 
enjoy, but they seem very happy, and if 
ever any of them have been removed into 
pleasanter ooimtries, they have pined to go 
back. They keep up a traffic with any ves- 
sels which approach their shores ; they fur- 
nish us with some of the soft beautiful furs 
which ladies wear on their cloaks and on 
muffs ; they have always seal-skins and furs 
ready to offer for sale, and they do not take 
money for these things, but knives, or scis- 
sors, or metal buttons. These Esquimaux 
make curious little boats, just big enough to 
hold one man; they are principally made 
with seal-skin, and are so light, that it is 
impossible to upset them. 

The Esquimaux have some fine large dogs, 
which are very valuable to them, and help 
them to catch their game ; and now I speak 
of ffame, you will be surprised to hear that 
there are a great many partridges and hares 
in these cold countries, but that they are all 
white. 
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WHALE FISHING. 

I MENTIONED One object which draws men 
jnto the Polar seas^ among the ice-islands, 
every summer, namely, the whale-fishery. 
Perhaps you know that a whale is the largest 
of living fishes ; it is so large, that when it 
rests, as it sometimes does, on the top of the 
water, it looks like an island. When I tell 
you that a large whale is ten times as big as 
an elephant, you will imagine what a great 
creature it must be ; what makes it so valu- 
able is its fat or blubber, which is melted 
down for oil, and also its bones, which you 
Joiow are used for making umbrellas and a 
great many other things. There are two 
holes in the head of the whale, which are 
its nostrils, and through these it throws up 
water very high into the air. 

,The whale-fishery is a very dangerous 
service, and those who embark in it adopt 
the greatest precaution. They are, first of 
all, in no small peril of being crushed by 
the ice-islands, which come floating upon 
them when the ice first breaks up. When 
they come in sight of the whale itself, they 
have a very formidable creature to deal with ; 

c 2 
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they see its back just above the water^ and 
they lower a boat from the ship into the sea, 
with seven or eight hardy sailors^ who are 
armed each with a long spear, called a har- 
poon. This has a very long rope tied to its 
handle, the reason of which you will pre- 
sently see. When the boat is near enough, 
one of the men throws the harpoon, which 
sticks in the whale's back, and it darts 
down into the sea with great swiftness. 
If it were not for the very long rope, the 
boat and men would be dn^gged down after 
it; and as it is, it pulb them along through 
the water, at a desperate rate. However^ 
they know that it will be obliged to come to 
the surface to breathe, and if the harpoon 
has gone far into its body, it will bleed very 
much, and soon die ; then they will find that 
it pulls fainter and fednter at the rope, and 
when it is quite dead it floats on the surface^ 
and is dragged alongside of the ship, where 
it is cut up. 

The tail of the whale is enormously strong; 
when it is but slightly wounded it will strike 
the boat, and this stroke will be powerful 
enough to toss it up many feet in the air, 
and throw all the poor men out; then they 
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must swim for their lives^ and happy is he 
vrho can save himself by these means. 



THE ZONES. 

And now you must look again at this ball^ 
which I have placed on the table — this large 
black ball — and also^ I shall ask you pre- 
feendy^ to compare it with the Map. There 
is a piece of wire piercing through this ball^ 
and one end of the wire shall represent 
the Norths and the other the South Pole. 
All round the middle part of the globe^ as 
far from the north as from the souths I 
have drawn a red line round this ball ; it 
serves as a sort of sign^ marking out the 
middle^ and dividing the world exactly into 
two parts. Here too^ on the Map^ is a 
line drawn in the same manner, only the 
map is Jlat, and the ball is full and round. 
Having already told you where the coldest 
parts of the world are, I must now show 
you the warmest; they are here — on each 
side of this red middle line. Shall I give 
that line a name ? It will be convenient to 
do so, and the name shaQ be one that be- 

c 3 
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longs to nothing else; we will call it the 
Equator, which you will be sure to remem* 
ber when you have repeated and spelt it 
two or three times. Now^ of course, half 
of the world is on the north side of the 
Equator, and half on the south. Both on 
the north and south of the Equator the 
climate is very hot; you may suppose a 
broad stripe on each side of the red line, 
and in order to mark this out, we will draw 
two white lines, at equal distances from it» 
Now the countries and seas which lie within 
these lines are called Tropical countries, and 
the white line to the north is called the 
Tropic of Cancer, while that to the south is 
called the Tropic of Capricorn; all within 
or between these two lines is also distin- 
guished by the name of the Torrid or hot 
ZonBy or BeU. Great part of Asia, Africa, 
and South America lie in this zone: but you 
are not to suppose that in passing over this 
boundary-line, you make a sudden change 
from heat to cold, or cold to heat; you come 
by degrees to greater ivarmth, as you approach 
the zone. 

Besides this one torrid zone, there are four 
other zones, marked out on our maps> and 
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distinguished by the names of Frigid (or 
cold) and Temperate. 

The two frigid zones are marked out by 
two blue lines on my balL The north line is 
called ttieArctiCy and the south the Antarctic 
circle^ and between these and the Poles are 
the north and south frigid zones. But what 
shall we call the stripes or zones which lie 
between the frigid and the torrid ? Though^ 
towards the north, the countries which lie 
here are very cold, and, nearer the torrid 
zones, very warm, yet, as they gradually be* 
come more moderately hot or cold, they are 
called the two Temperate zones: thus are 
there five zones — ^the torrid, the two tem- 
perate, and the two frigid. 

Here, then, is something to be remem- 
bered, yet not very difficult. You can all 
carry your eyes to the top and bottom of the 
Map when we talk of the cold countries ; 
you will remember that the hottest parts are 
near the middle, the Equator ; and that all 
between these and the frigid zones are tem- 
perate. Now, perhaps, you can imderstand 
why a north wind is colder than a south, 
and why, when people are sickly, and have 
a bad cough, their doctors often send them 
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to the south. When the north wind bloiKni 
it comes from the cold icy polar regions; 
while by going nearer the souths we approach 
the warmer parts of the earth. But suppose^ 
instead of living to the north of the Equa-^ 
tor^ you lived on the south side, if you then 
wished for a warmer climate, it is plain you 
must not travel southwards, for this would 
bring you nearer to the south frigid zone ; 
no — then you must travel northwards,—- 
your faces must be turned to the Equator, 
to seek the warm bright climate of the torrid 
2one. 



ABOUT ICELAND. 

Now we wiU return again to the cold regions 
of the north. I should like to tell you some- 
thing about Iceland, as I have already about 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. Look then at 
this spot of land surrounded by water : this 
is an island, as all lands are that have water 
quite surrounding them, and this particular 
island is called /celand. Though so far to 
the north, and though the winters are long. 
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and severe, die people of this island have 
found time to improve themselves, and are 
for the most part pretty well educated. They 
have schools; they learn to read and write} 
they have the Bible and other books in their 
own language ; and are a civilized and indus- 
trious people. They dress handsomely too> 
only it is in a fashion of their own. 



This is a picture of an Iceland lady's cap. 
This curious head-dress is called a faldur ; it 
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measures eighteen inches in height, and is 
covered partly with mxuilin, partly with 
handsome silk handkerchiefs. Those orna- 
ments you see about half way up are of sil- 
ver, and silver knobs hang down from them* 
This cap is certainly not becoming, and one 
can hardly help being reminded of something 
like a fool^s cap ; but the rest of the dress 
of the ladies in Iceland is very handsome. 
Their boddices are made of velvet, green 
velvet perhaps, with bands of gold lace, and 
clasps of silver; these boddices fit very 
tight, like jackets, but the petticoats are full 
and handsome, and they have a great many 
of them ; the upper ones are of green cloth, 
and blue cloth, with broad borders of flowers 
embroidered upon them at the bottom, of dif- 
ferent coloured silks, and their aprons are also 
embroidered. They have a great many orna- 
ments beside, very handsome ones; their 
girdles are made of silver, and they wear rich 
chains : then, when abroad, they have jackets 
over their boddices, made of black velvet. 
Their stockings are generally of dark blue 
worsted, and their shoes of seal skin or sheep 
skin. 
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An Iceland i^ady in her Wedding Ih-ess. 



Thus you see, when you have reached 
tbe island of Iceland, you have got far be- 
yond the Greenlander's state; and indeed 
the inhabitants of Iceland, though many of 
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them very poor and dirty in their habits, are 
to a great degree civilized and educated. 
They have some very good clergymen among 
them, who do all they can for them; but 
the churches are thinly scattered, and the 
country is so very difficult to traverse, be- 
cause of the badness of the roads, that they 
cannot often attend public worship. There 
have been many learned men in Iceland, and 
there are still some who take great delight 
in study. 

They carry on a trade with foreign nations; 
they send out dried fish, which they cure 
very well ; also they export mutton, lamb, 
and beef, butter and tallow, and plenty of 
lamb skins, fox skins, eider down, and fea- 
thers ; in return they receive timber, hard- 
ware, bread, spirits, wine, salt, and linen. 

It is not so much the cold of Iceland, as 
the unsettled climate, that is trying ; in the 
middle of the winter sudden thaws occur, 
and in the height of the summer snow and 
frost and cold. Quantities of floating ice, 
called ice-islands, come down in summer 
from the Greenland seas, and these not only 
chill the air and choke up tiie harbours, but 
bring down along with them a visitation of 
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white bears, which the Icelanders do not at 
all like, and are at great pains to rid them- 
selves of. 

The most wonderful things connected with 
Iceland are, however, still to be told. 
Though it is so far north, so bleak and so 
cold, yet there are boiling hot-water springs, 
called the Geysers, which spout up columns 
of water into the tur as high as ninety feet. 



Hot springs shonnd in many different 
parts of the world; even here in England 
are some, but none in the known world 
are so hot as those in Iceland, and none 
throw water up so high. Besides these na- 
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tural wonders^ Iceland has its burning moun- 
tains^ one particularly, called Hecla, the top 
of which is like a chimney, constantly puff- 
ing out smoke, and sometimes throwing out 
hot stones and melted matter. Ashes also are 
now and then thrown off to a great distance. 
When I speak of volcanoes, or burning 
mountains, I do not mean that the whole 
moimtain burns, but that some internal fire 
or combustion is constantly going on, in 
tiie inside of such mountains. Many peo- 
ple think there is always water too, and 
it is very probable. Tou know that when 
two flints are struck together, there is a 
spark or two of fire, which serves to light 
the tinder ; but fire may be produced with- 
out striking two bodies together : there are 
some things which will bum if only mixedy 
without a single spark being put to them; 
and in the depths of the earth there are 
many mixtures, — metals, minerals, and air, 
which sometimes explodes like a gun, and 
blows up the groimd round it. Thus when 
the colliers are working in the coal mines, 
if they open a new part of the mine 
incautiously, and go suddenly in with a 
lighted candle, the air in those places is 
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of such a quality, that it takes fire, and 
blows the mine up, and often kills the poor 
workmen. 

Though we do not exactly know what 
mixtures those are which cause volcanic 
fire, yet it is pretty certain that the terrible 
explosions which sometimes occasion so 
much damage are in consequence of the 
meeting of some substances or vapours 
deep in the bowels of the earth ; and as you 
know that when water is heated very hot it 
passes into steam, and that this steam must 
either find a way out, or burst the vessel 
that holds it, so it is probable that water 
below the ground, heated by the fire we have 
spoken of, and passing into steam, may oc^r 
casion some of the explosions of these burn- 
ing mountains* Indeed, many of them throw 
up a quantity of hot water and mud, which 
must have come from a great depth, the 
mountain itself being made of the hardest 
rocks. Some of these burning mountains 
rise out of the sea itself. 

Now let me tell you a littie about Hecl^ 
the great burning mountain of Iceland. No- 
body, as far as it is known, bad ever gone 
up to the top of this mountain, until about 

D 2 
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sixty-seven years ago, when two English, 
and one Scotch, and a Danish gentleman, 
determined to try to ascend it, being very cu- 
rious to look into the chimney or crater, from 
whence the burning stones and lava were 
tiirown. They knew it would be a very fa- 
tiguingy and perhaps dangerous thing; for 
besides the length of the way, the top being 
five thousand feet above the sea, it was im- 
possible to know where they might tread 
with safety, as much of the ground was very 
hot beneath their feet, and in many places 
a hot vapour was constantly rising up ; the 
best guide to them was the snow, for where- 
ever it was melted away, and the ground 
bare, they knew the heat was greatest. The 
cold of the air was dreadful, and the wind 
so high, that they were often obliged to 
lie down, for fear of being blown away. 
They did succeed, however, at last, in get- 
ting to the very top; but were obliged to 
come down very soon, as both the great 
heat of the ground, and the cold of the 
air, made it dangerous to stay. They said 
that the whole country, for many miles 
round, was covered with a substance called 
lava, which must once have flowed from the 
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burning mountain; but it is a very long 
while since any great quantity has been 
known to flow. 

It is the same with other burning moun- 
tains or volcanoes ; they sometimes re- 
main quiet^ only throwing out a few stones^ 
and a puff of smoke^ and making a little 
Tumbling noise occasionally, for years to« 
gether; then, all on a sudden, there will 
come a great eruption, sufficient to bury 
and destroy every thing for an immense 
distance: then noises are heard like the 
firing of cannon; the mountain throws out 
clouds of smoke and ashes that darken the 
air, and make it night at noonday. Then 
when night really comes, the whole country 
is lighted up by the streams of red hot mat- 
ter that flow from the burning mountain. 
One eruption of Hecla is said to have de- 
stroyed twenty or twenty-one villages, seven 
churches, and two chapels. 



DAY AND NIGHT. 

Before we say more about the different 
countries of ^^ the Ball we live on/' it is right 
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to tell you what a great difference there is 
between the length of the days and nights 
in different parts of the world. None of 
you^ I hope^ forget the name of the middle 
line which is marked upon the Globe and 
the Map — ^the Equator. If you lived ex- 
actly at the Equator^ your days and nights 
would be equal; the day would be twelve 
hours long^ and the night the same; but 
the further north or south you travel from 
the Equator^ the more unequal are the days 
and nights^ that is^ the greater difference is 
there, in the course of a year, between the 
times of the sun's rising and setting. On 
the shortest day with us, (the 21st of De- 
cember,) the sun rises at six minutes past 
eight and sets at six minutes past four, which 
leaves us only eight hours of his light, and 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four will be 
without him: in summer^ our longest time 
of seeing the sun is about sixteen hours, 
and of cpurse the time of being without him 
is eight hours. In Iceland he is to be seen 
on the^ longest day for twenty-two hours 
and a half, and there is only an hour and a 
half without him : nor can it really be dark 
at that time, for a moment, as his light is 
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still seen, both after he sets and before he 
rises; but then^ on the shortest day, in 
winter, he only just peeps out for an hour 
and a half, and hides himself again, leaving 
all the remainder of the twenty-four hours 
without a sight of his pleasant face. 

Here is Norway, one of the most north- 
erly of our European countries : look at it ; 
it is not an island like Iceland ; on the west 
side there is the sea, on the south there is 
sea too ; on the north also ; but here, on the 
east, is a ridge of mountains dividing it from 
two other countries, Lapland and Sweden. 
I point Norway out to you, particularly, as 
one of those countries in which the days 
and nights in summer and winter are very 
unequal. The people can see to read and 
write at midnight, throughout the greater 
part of their summer; and in the most 
northerly parts, the sun is never quite out 
of view for some nights. But then the 
winter is as dark as the summer is light, 
and perhaps there is only a little glimmering 
of dawn upon the mountain tops at noon, 
just enough to show that he is not gone for 
ever. 

'^ What !'* I hear you say, " can people 
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do without the light of the sun any wherel 
How can they pass away the long, long 
winter ? Never to see the bright sparkling 
of the sun even upon the frozen snow, never 
to feel his beams melting away the ice ! To 
live in night, dark night, for several months I 
To have die sun always for one part of the 
year and never at another I" Yes, it does 
seem very strange to us : yet had we been 
born and brought up in Norway, we should 
have found it as easy to live and be happy 
there, as any where else in the world. All 
these differences in light and heat are got 
over by those accustomed to them, and they 
even find advantages in them. I have been 
reading an account of some travels in Nor- 
way, written by an Englishman, and he says 
nothing can be more beautiful than a Nor- 
way summer. It lasts about four months ; 
and as the sun is nearly always present (ex- 
cepting for a very short time indeed), the 
com, fruits, and flowers, all come rapidly 
forward, so that you can almost see them 
grow. The farmer has to sow and reap and 
gather in his fruits in this short time, which 
makes him very busy ; but he has long days 
to work in> and does not sleep much in 
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summer. Still he is perhaps tired by ten 
o'clock, and goes to bed ; but the sun is not 
gone to bed; no — ^he is shining pleasantly 
still ; and if you have a mind to see him set, 
you may keep watch till twelve or one 
o'clock ; there — ^he goes down. Now wait 
an hour or two, if you can keep awake — of 
course it is still quite light — ^there, he comes 
again ! his short night is over, and now it is 
another long summer's day. 

These Norway days are very hot indeed ; 
and the £ne cherries and plums, and other 
fruits, ripen while we look at them. The 
farmer sends his cows up the mountains in 
summer, to graze on the rich grass; and 
men are sent with them to watch them, to 
milk them, and to make cheese. These men 
have huts or houses up among the moun- 
tains, and there they make the cheese for 
the summer. 

When winter comes, the men of Norwav 
are by no means idle ; then they go out hunt- 
ing on the frozen snow ; and if they want to 
go visiting, they get upon a kind of carriage 
called a sledge, which has no wheels, but 
glides along on the frozen snow, and is drawn 
by large dogs. Though there is no sun, yet 
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what with the bright moon^ the pure white 
snoWj and the northern lights, as they are 
called, they can do all they have to do very 
well. These northern lights, which are some- 
times called the ^^ Aurora Bprealis/^ are a 
great blessing to the Norwegians and other 
northern people. They are sometimes seen 
even here ; but tliere they are often of the 
brightest rose-colour, making the whole sky 
of a most beautiful brilliant appearance: they 
make up to the poor Greenlanders for the 
want of sun during their long winter. 

As far as I have been able to learn, the 
chief want of these northern countrymen is 
somethmg to interest and amuse them in 
winter. They can certainly mend and make 
their fishing-nets, and do a good many in- 
door things ; besides that, as I have told you, 
the Norway people hunit but one cannot 
help feeling what good scholars they might 
be, — how many books they might read, — 
what a number of useful things they might 
learn and invent during their quiet winters. 
Though they have not much money, yet they 
have a great many comforts: their houses 
are tight and warm ; they have plentiful large 
fires ; plenty of fish to eat, and dried fruits 
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and cheese in vnnter, and milk, and cream, 
and butter, from their cows ; and their doth* 
ing«nd bedding are warm though coarse. 

You would not like their bread: £ne 
wheaten bread is very rare indeed ; mostly it 
is made of rye, and sometimes this is eked out 
with the bark of trees, which makes it bitter. 
I am afraid they are too fond of spirits, and 
drink more than they ought; and though they 
are a very healthy people, yet, when they 
are ill, they make themselves much worse 
by choosing to take brandy, and all sorts of 
things that are heating and bad for fevers. 

Now all this which I have been telling you 
about Norway, you will not forget; and 
when I point to that spot on the map to- 
morrow, I hope it will all rise up before 
you. 



THE COUNTRIES THAT BELONG 

TO ENGLAND. 

Compare for a moment the continents on 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Trace out Europe 
first, then Africa, then Asia, then America. 
The smallest of these is no doubt Europe, by 
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far, but it is not always the dze of a country 
that makes it great or powerful. Only look 
at our own island of Great Britain ! — ^What a 
small place it looks when compared with the 
Continent of Europe ! Yet I can tell you, 
that England is so powerful, that she has 
countries and lands under her government 
many times larger than herself. Look 
here, where I move my pointer — ^here, in 
Asia, is a large country called India, con- 
taining many millions of people : though it 
is so far from England, yet England sends 
it a governor, and makes its laws, and rules 
the whole country. Look here at this great 
island. Its name is Australia, it is as large as 
all Europe : this too belongs to England. The 
natives of this country are poor, naked, 
helpless savages. The English have taken 
possession of a great part of it, and are con- 
tinually sending out people to it; some 
parts are inhabited by industrious emi- 
grants, who find that they can make a com- 
fortable living ; other parts are reserved for 
those who have done wrong in England, and 
are banished from their native land, and 
condemned to work for longer or shorter 
terms of years, according to the degree or 
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number of their past misdeeds. This next 
island too (Van Diemen's Land) is England's, 
and this — (New Zealand). 

Here, in Africa, at the Cape of Gtood Hope, 
we have a large tract of land, and here, in 
America, we have Canada; and we have 
some of the West India islands, and lands 
high up in North America, quite into the 
frigid zolie. 

Thus one small country has gained power 
over many countries much larger than it- 
self. Three or four hundred years ago, men 
were afraid to sail at large on the sea. 
They thought that 6od had intended the 
waters to keep people at home in their 
own lands, and prevent their going any fur- 
ther. We know now that this is far, far 
otherwise. The sea is the great highway on 
which all the nations in the world may go 
and come. The winds which whistle in our 
trees, help the ships to pass along this way ; 
and now water is made to serve another pur- 
pose. Water, made to boil, and turned into 
ste^tn (which, as you know, tvill make its 
way somewhere,) is so directed as to cause 
great Wheels to move, and do the work of 
oars and sails, and make the vessels move 

E 
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along even when the wind is quite contrary. 
That which has gained England so much 
power and riches is the very thing which 
seems to shut her in. The sea all around 
her would imprit^on her indeed^ if her people 
were now a sAvage people — if they had only 
little boats, which can but just creep along 
the shore ; but instead of this, the waters 
that wash her coasts are crowded with the 
ships of all nations : they come bringing 
money to buy the things which she makes. 
One ship comes from a distant part of the 
world to buy guns, and knives, and locks, 
and screws, and scissors ; such as are made 
at our towns of Birmingham and Sheffield. 
Another ship comes, not with money, but 
with bales of raw cotton, for oux weavers to 
work up into calicoes and prints. Anotiier 
brings us spices, — nutmegs, and mace, and 
cinnamon, and ginger, and takes back our 
calicoes; because the people where the spices 
grow cannot make calicoes so well as we can. 
Here is another, a large ship, full, brimfuU of 
tea. The chests of blaick tea and green te», and 
all the s6rts of tea, are piled one upon ano- 
ther, till yon would not think it possible for 
all the people in England to drink so much 
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tea for years to come. You could not have 
a spoonful of tea for your breakfast if ships 
did not go all the way from England to 
China to fetch it for you. Do but look how 
far they have to go ! — [Trace the route on the 
mapJ] — It is about two hundred years ago 
since tea was first brought into Europe : be* 
fore that time, gentlemen here used to drink 
ale or beer for their breakfasts, and the poor 
people, I believe, made themselves porridge, 
which, though we may not like it so well, 
was probably more wholesome. When tea 
first came, people who had heard of it, and 
thought they should like to taste it, bought 
a little, but they did not always know how 
to use it. One family boiled it in a kettle, 
and then threw away the liquor, and began 
to eat the leaves; these they found very 
bitter, and did not like them. They then 
put some into a frymg-pan, and fried it, but 
they did not like it so; and after trying 
several ways of cooking their tea, it is said 
they gave it up in despair. For some little 
time after tea was brought to England, the 
price was two guineas the pound: afterwards 
it gradually got lower, and more and more 
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was imported and used^ till now it is known 
that we in Great Britain consume thirty 
millions of pounds every year ! 

We have a great many mines in England 
and Scotland. More iron^ and tin^ and cop- 
per^ are dug out of the depths of the earth 
than we can possibly use^ and we sell this to 
other nations which want it more than we. 

We also send great number of stockings 
abroad^ and cloth and woollens. In return 
for these things we have sugar^ and coffee^ 
tobacco, wines, and fruits, which do not 
grow here, and many other beautiful and 
useful things. 

I ought to mention flowers. There is a 
beautiful pale-coloured rose, that blossoms 
at many cottage windows in England; it 
does not smell so strong and sweet as some 
of our summer roses, but it blossoms much 
longer, earlier and later too; that rose is 
properly called the China Rose; it never 
would have sprung up of itself in England ; 
it was first brought from China. Geraniums 
come from hot countries, and will not stand 
the winter here abroad ; but we have a num- 
ber of flowers every summer in our gardens. 
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the seeds of which first came from lands far 
awaj; some from Africa, some from Asis^ 
some from America, some from Australia. 

Thus men all over the world have learnt 
to exchange their good things with one 
another. I like looking at a map ; because 
it makes me think of the number of brothers 
and sisters we have ; for all of us should be 
but as one family, seeing we are all children 
of one great and good Parent. I know that 
there is much quarrelling in the world; I 
see, even in this little room, that children 
do not all love one another, and that is 
always a sorrowful thought ; but when I look 
at a map, I see that God has given us many 
helps in the duty of peace and goodwill. 
He makes us necessary to one another. Sup- 
pose we in England were to take it into our 
heads that we would live without having 
anything to do with the rest of the world — 
suppose we were to shut up our ports, and 
not let foreign ships go and come on our 
seas, — a very happy people we should be. 
Just let us think what would happen. The 
men at Birmingham would go on working 
a while, making knives, guns, and scissors : 
in a very short time, however, they would 
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have made more than enough for English 
use; then they must stop^ because we do 
not mean to sell any knives to other nations. 
Now who is to feed all these poor men^ and 
their wives and families ? — they have no work 
to do^ and their masters cannot give them 
money, and they cannot eat knives. The 
same with the cotton-spinners: they will 
soon have made cotton goods enough for 
English use, and then they must stop^ and 
all the hands will be turned off. Then we 
are not to take anything from other nations, 
so that we must do without tea, wine^ tobac- 
co, and quantities of other things; and all 
this because we will not change our good 
things for those of our neighbours. 

But I must stop. Surely this is enough 
to show how wise and kind it is in our hea- 
venly Father to have made us capable of 
being useful to one another, though we live 
thousands of miles apart. A man in China 
prepares tea for a poor man in Manchester, 
and the Manchester man makes clothing for 
people in India. I wish we were all really 
willing and eager to help one another all the 
world over, and this would be a very happy 
world. 
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ISLANDS, CONTINENTS, MOUN- 
TAINS, SEAS, RIVERS, &c. 

I HAVE now a few little things for you to 
learn and remember before we can well go 
on with any farther account of the countries 
in the world. 

And first, as we often talk about islands, 
I should like to know whether you are all 
well aware what an island is ? — ^' Land sur- 
rounded by water.'^ This, I hope, is quite 
fixed in your minds. There are, of course, 
large islands and small islands. The largest 
known island in the world is Australia, which 
is bigger than the whole of Europe. We 
talk in general of continents, as being differ- 
ent from islands; but I am not quite sure it is 
right, for the eastern and western continents 
are, in fact, only two very large islands : 
there is water all round them. A continent 
is rather a large division of land, which is 
joined to another continent; not divided 
from it by the sea. Africa is not very far 
from being an island; it has the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the north, the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west, the Southern and Indian on the 
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south and good part of the east, and the 
Red Sea runs up along its eastern side, and 
is not far from meeting the Mediterranean 
Sea again. — [^Show aU this on the Map."] 
— ^Then if you look at the Western Hemi- 
sphere, fancy this narrow neck of land cut 
through — [show the Isthmus o/Darien'], and 
North and South America would be islands. 
However, as this neck of land remains, they 
are still called continents. 

These narrow strips of land which join 
two countries together are found in many 
parts of the world, and the name given to 
them is Isthmus. TTiis Isthmus is called 
the Isthmus of Darien; it is like a bridge 
joining the two continents. 

You will often, if you read books of travels, 
hear of a strait or channel. This is the name 
given to any place where the sea is con- 
tracted by two opposite lands, and the waters 
made to flow for a time in a narrow passage. 
Thus between Europe and Africa there is a 
sea called the Mediterranean Sea ; it is a sea 
very famous in Bible history. The Holy 
Land, or the Land of Judea, lies on the 
borders of this sea — (as I will show you) ; — 
and it was in sailing in a ship from Judea to 
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Rome (which is Aere) that St. Paul was ship- 
wrecked. Well, the passage out of this sea 
into the wider ocean beyond is very narrow 
indeed. On one side there is Gibraltar, 
which is a strong fortified place, belonging 
to the English ; and on the other, the Afncan 
coast ; and the stnut or channel made by 
these shores is called the Straits of Gibraltar. 
There is also a narrow part of the sea he- 
tween England and France, which b called 
the Straits of Dover. 

A bay is a part of the sea coast, formed 
something like a crescent ', so — 



When ships have arrived in a bay, they are 
generally sheltered, and more safe from winds. 
The land encloses them on three sides. 
A cape is quite a different thing from a 
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bay. A cape is land jutting out in a sort of 
point into the seas ; so — 



The waves of the sea often break mth 
great force upon these points or headlands, 
and there is often great danger, in storms, 
of vessels getting too near them. I can 
point out a cape to you on the map. Here 
is the Cape of Good Hope; the southern 
point of A&ica. Here is another, at the 
southerly point of the western world; this 
is called Cape Horn. 

I trust you know what I mean when I use 
the words coast or shore. Some one says, 
I mean a bank; not always. The sea-coast 
is sometimes as low and flat as the floor; at 
other times, the land rises high and steep 
out of the sea. That part of the land nearest 
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the sea is called the coast or shore, whether 
it be high or low. 

You know thsit a mountain is a very high 
hill. 

You know that a valley is a hollow place 
between hills or mountaifis. 

You know tikst a plain is a flat, extended 
country. 

You have heard of the wilderness in which 
the children of Israel wandered so long. A 
wildsmesa is, in general, oaUed a Desert : 
it is'/a wide, open, sandy tract, in which one 
only meets, here and there, with a spring of 
water and a few trees. In Africa and Asia 
tioere are many saeh deserts. 

You know that the sea is a very deep and 
salt water, and that oceans are larger seas. 

A lake may be large or small ; some, in- 
, deed, are so large that they may be almost 
called seas. 

A true lake is surrounded by land, except 
that it may have streams flowing in and out 
from it. 

Must I tell you what a river is? All 
rivers, even tlje largest in the world, have 
small beginnings: they spring out of the 
ground, and run for some way without being 
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thought or heard of^ or scarcely seen. By 
and by^ some other stream joins them^ and^ 
after a while, they grow to be enormous, 
broad, running waters, and never stop tiU 
they get to the sea. There are not often 
large rivers in islands, because there the 
streams have not far to run before they 
reach the sea. The longest river we know 
of is the Mississippi, in America, and next 
to that the Amazon, also in America; then 
comes the Nile, in Egypt. We are apt to 
think the Thames a great river; but com- 
pared to these^ how short is its course ! 

The cut on the opposite side will give you 
some idea of the relative length of some of 
the rivers you read or hear of. 



RIVERS. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

And now I will say a few words to you 
about Mountains. 

The highest mountains in the world are in 
Asia: next to these are those of South 
America. But were you to visit them, com- 
ing upon them by degrees, you would not 
perhaps be so much struck by their apparent 
height as by the height of some of those in 
Europe. ^ 

Here, in the middle of Europe, is a country, 
small in extent, but very wonderful and in- 
teresting. It is made up of high mountains 
and deep valleys ; and even in the hottest 
summer, when the sun shines fiercely upon 
the traveller in the narrow valley, there is 
snow on the mountain tops, and ice upon the 
higher waters — ^fields of ice, glittering in that 
summer sun. This country is Switzerland 
— [point it (Alt'] . It is a glorious land, to all 
who love to see what is grandest in the works 
of God: it is not, like the countries of South 
America, subject to earthquakes, nor are the 
mountains active volcanoes. Nevertheless, 
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many things occur in that country which 
strike the people with awe, and make 
them feel that they are in danger from the 
very objects which a traveller admires the 
most, 

I w^ill tell you of a kind of picture or scene, 
called a diorama, which I once saw in Lon- 
don, and which will give you some idea of 
what now and then takes place in the deep 
and beautiful valleys of Switzerland. The 
picture or diorama I saw was a large one^ 
filling up the whole side of a room, which 
room was fitted up with seats for company. 
The room itself was purposely darkened, so 
that we had to grope our way to the seats, 
and the light fell only upon the picture ; but 
it was not like such a picture as one sees 
hung up against the wall, in a frame. There 
was some contrivance behind the scenes 
which made the light come out stronger at 
one time than at another ; and the chimnies 
of the houses seemed to send out smoke^ 
and there were sounds heard, just as if pro- 
ceeding from a real scene. The view was of 
a town in Switzerland, lying in a deep val- 
ley, surrounded by very high mountains* 
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The spire of the church rose up from among 
the houses: there were lights in the windows^ 
and these were reflected in a very stilly calm 
lake. Immediately in the forepart of the 
picture was a blacksmith's forge, and the 
smoke went up, and the fire seemed to blaze 
brightly. It was evening. The snow lay on 
the tops and sides of the mountains. You 
can see very little of the sky in that country; 
for the mountains rise so high on either side, 
that in the shortest days the inhabitants of 
the valleys scarce ever have a view of the 
sun. Well, we looked on, and saw all I have 
told you. Gradually, as we looked, the lights 
faded, and the sky darkened, and the night 
came on. A noise, like that of rising wind, 
was heard, and the picture looked more 
gloomy every moment, just as the air looks 
when it is laden with sleet and snow. Soon 
it seemed as if the snow fell very fast, and 
that a great deal also slipped off the side of 
one of the mountains. We could not tell 
exactly where it fell ; but it was plain that 
the poor little town was in great distress, for 
all on a sudden a light appeared on the top 
of the church steeple, and the alarum bell was 
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rung, as if by a hand that was greatly agi- 
tated. Soon, however, it ceased; and the 
lights went out, and all was dark. 

There we sat, looking on nothing for some 
moments; but slowly, very slowly, there 
came a little glimmer of light upon the tops 
of the mountains, and we saw that day was 
dawning. First, one snowy peak, then an- 
other, caught the rosy tinge. At length 
there came the broad morning light, and 
then we looked again full at the picture. 
Oh, how changed it was 1 There was not a 
house to be seen where the little town had 
stood — no sound of voices to be heard — no 
lake reflecting the lights and shadows: all 
that part of the valley was filled up by im- 
mense masses of snow, and nothing appeared 
above it but a very small part of the spire of 
the church, peeping up as if to point out 
where that quiet town had stood. 

I cannot tell you how affecting it was to 
see all this : though it was but a picture, we 
all knew that such things had occurred, and 
the thought of the poor villagers who had 
toiled so briskly but the night before, and 
were now buried under mountains of snow, 
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never to see the light again, was more touch- 
ing than any words can say. 



I had heard before of falling snow, and 
even a follen mountain destroying a whole 
town, but till I saw this picture, I could not 
bring it before me. You must not suppose, 
however, that these are calamities which oc- 
cur every day : they do now and then, and, 
because they are so serious, are long remem- 
bered and talked of; but there are many 
peaceful and secure dwellings in Switzerland, 
as in every other country. 

I told you about the frozen waters of thi* 
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land. These are very remarkable things; 
they increase in some years much more than 
in others^ but are produced^ in general, by 
the snow of the higher mountains melting in 
part, and falling off their sides. Then, as 
there is not time enough for these snows to 
be carried off wholly, in the course of a sum- 
mer, they freeze again ; and the ice in these 
glaciers (as they are called) looks like the sea 
in a storm suddenly frozen. There are great 
deep cracks, however, in various directions, 
which are very dangerous, as they are not 
always perceived, being sometimes covered, 
as it were, with a slight bridge of half frozen 
snow, which gives way beneath the tread. 
When travellers are among these grand 
mountains of snow and ice, which no one 
but the poor peasant or hunter ever tra- 
verses, excepting from motives of curiosity, 
and admiration of Nature's works, they are 
often startled by sounds, as of thunder. 
These are occasioned by the fall of great 
masses of snow or ice from different parts of 
the mountains. You can hear them a long 
way off; and as there are echoes in all these 
places, the sound is repeated from one moun- 
tain to another till it dies off in the distance. 
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The highest mountain in Europe is Mont 
Blanc, which is in Savoy, and is much visited 
by travellers in Switzerland, who go for that 
purpose to the valley of Chamouni, from 
whence its appearance is most sublime. This 
snow*clad mountain has sometimes been 
ascended — ^but it is a dangerous undertaking. 
Some years ago, a party set off for the pur* 
pose, and rested for the night on a mountain 
in the way; but before they had reached the 
top of Mont Blanc, next day, several of them 
were swept into one of those deep cracks 
which I have told you of, by the sudden slip- 
ping of the snow on which they were walking, 
and die rest, after trying in vain to recover 
i^eir lost companions, gave up the enterprise, 
and returned, quite depressed by this sad 
event. 

There is another Alpine mountain, called 
the Great St. Bernard, which is, I believe, the 
highest inhabited spot in the world. This 
mountain lies in the way from Switzerland to 
Italy, and one of the roads to Italy goes di- 
recliy over it. The dwelling on the top of it is 
called a convent : a society of kind and cha- 
ritable religious people live there, and devote 
their time and thoughts to the care of travel- 
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lers who^ but for them^ would often perish in 
the snows. The same men indeed cannot re- 
side there for more than a few years^ because 
the severe cold affects the health greatly. The 
snow never melting, in summer or winter, 
little or nothing can be cultivated ; and all the 
provisions are brought with great toil and 
expense from the valley below. There is no 
season in which these useful men are not 
liable to be called upon for active service. 
Sometimes, in the middle of a beautiful day, 
the wind will suddenly rise, and change in its 
direction, occasioning drifts of snow, or great 
masses of ice, to fall over the mountain road. 
At such times the Monks of St. Bernard are 
abroad, and, after the storm is over, they go 
out in every direction, to offer help to any poor 
lost travellers. Yet all these laboiu*s would be 
often in vain but for their faithful, useful dogs. 
The dogs of St. Bernard are a race by 
themselves, which being trained only to one 
sort of service, have acquired wonderful 
sagacity in the performance of their du- 
ties. The sense of smell in these animals 
is so acute, that though the traveller may 
be buried ten or twelve feet deep in the 
snow, they discover where he is. They 
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scratch the snow with their feet, and bark 
and howl till the monks and their labourers 
hear tbem, and come to the spot. As there 
is a chance that one of these good animals 
may find out a traveller in some spot where 
he has no help from his masters, they some- 
times tie a flask at spirits round his neck, 
that there may be some refireshment for the 
exhausted person. These dogs will not 
thrive very well, I believe, anywhere else; 
they have often been carried, when young, 
to different places, but, unless in a very cold 
country, they pine away, not being able to 
bear heat any better than the dogs of Green- 
land. 
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THE SCOTTISH ISLANDS. 

We will now return for a short time to the 

North. We have spoken of Iceland and 

Norway. Coming down, in a southerly di- 

rection, you will find yourselves among some 

groups of islands, calleA, in genersd, the 

Scottish Isles, belonging to our government. 

These islands have different names. One 

of the clusters is called the Shetland Isles, 

one the Hebrides, another the Orkneys. 

Most of them are small islands, with very 

steep rugged shores, rising abruptly out of 

the sea ; and as the ocean is in this place 
very rough, and the Atlantic waves come 

rolling in with great force, it is often quite im- 
possible to pass from one island to another 
for a long time together ; when this is the case, 
the poor inhabitants are shut in, as in a prison, 
listening only to the thundering sound of the 
waves, and the screams of the sea-fowl. 

When I tell you that little com is grown 
on these islands, that sometimes there is 
scarcely any grass, or a single shrub, you 
will wonder how they have any inhabi- 
tants. Yet these poor natives, being all 
born either here or in Scotland, are at- 
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tached to the spot; and so long as they can 
make a living at home, have no wish for 
change. Sometimes a single family lives on 
one of the small islands, the land of which 
belongs to a gentleman on one of the larger 
ones. The poor family pays rent to the land- 
lord, and this rent consists of the feathers, 
oil, and eggs of sea-fowl, which are the grand 
wealth of these islands. 

The multitude of these birds is almost in- 
credible. The rocks that rise out of the sea 
are full of little crannies and nooks, and here 
the nests of the birds are so thickly set that 
you could not put your foot anywhere with- 
out the risk of crushing the eggs. But some 
of the most valuable of the nests are not to 
be got at without great danger. Many of 
the sea-fowl choose out spots half way up 
the precipice, which rises like a steep wall 
out of the sea, and there is no way of 
reaching them but by being slung down 
from the top of the rock to the ledges where 
they build. 

One of the islands is called St. Kilda. 
It is a small speck of rock, far into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and has but a few inhabi- 
tants, whose trade it is to secure the feathers. 
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&c., of the sea-fovl. As the men are all 
trained very young to the work, they become 
early very brave, steady in foot, hand, and 
head, and can look down from the pinnacle 
of a rock without ever knowing what it is to 
be giddy. The rock, however, is so very- 
steep that there is no kind of footing on a 
great part of it ; and the only way in which 
they can reach the nests is by means of a 
rope, which they twist round their bodies. 
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or sometimes merely hold in their hands^ 
while the other end is either fastened to a 
stake at the top of the rock, or held by some 
other person. The ropes are certainly very 
strong and good, and more valuable than 
any fortune to a St. Kilda man ; and when 
a St. Kilda ^rl marries, if her father has but 
a rope to give her husband \fith her, it is 
thought a very handsome portion. They 
make the ropes themselves; sometimes of 
cows^ and sheeps^ hides, sometimes of hair 
out of their cows' tails. 

When a bird-catcher is let down among 
the nests, he has other dangers to guard 
against besides those of faUing. Some of the 
birds are very savage and strong. Instances 
have been known in which the old mothers 
have fractured the skulls of those who ven- 
tured to meddle with their young. Some- 
times they are forced to arm themselves with 
a stick which has a sharp spike at one end ; 
and when the birds come furiously down, 
they fall upon this spike, and are killed. But 
grant that the poor men escape clear of this 
danger, think what it must be to be hanging 
by a single rope, tied round one's waist, from 
a cliff several thousand feet above the sea. 
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while sharp hard rocks are everywhere ready 
to dash you in pieces^ if you fall and escape 
drowning. AU this, however, the St. Kilda 
men encounter, to earn a livelihood. Won-* 
derful stories are told of their escapes — not 
more wonderful than true. 

There was one man, I believe a native of 
St. Kilda, miio went out as usual on his 
bird's-nesting occupation. He did not fasten 
the rope round his body, but merely twisted 
it round his arm i and having tied the other 
end to a stake on the top ^ the rock, he let 
himself down far, jfar below. He found a 
good many birds, and busied himself for 
some time in taking them, having good foot- 
ing on a ledge in tiie rock. This ledge he 
followed, and it led him to a place where the 
cliff was hollow, and the rock above hung 
over him, some way like a pent-house. I 
told you that he had not tied the rope roun4. 
him, only held it round his arm. Unfortu- 
nately, poor man, while he was looking about 
for eggs or nests, he forgot the rope, and let 
it slip out of his hand ; and, as I told you, 
the upper part of the rock overhung the 
part where he was standing, a considerable 
way ; the rope, too, hanging from the top, 
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as soon as he had let it go, was quite out of 
his reach. There, indeed, it hung, full in his 
sight, perhaps only a foot too far off, but 
still he could by no means get hold of it; 
and there he was, all alone, on this little 
ledge of rock, with no human being to see 
or hear him : nor, indeed, had all the people 
in the island been there, covid they have 
helped him. You may suppose how often 
and wistfully he looked at the rope. He 
paused, and looked again. There was one 
chance for him — ^but one. Suppose he were 
to leap from the shelf on which he stood, 
and catch the rope as he jumped ! — ^but then 
if he failed to catch it, down he would fall 
among the sharp-pointed rocks, a thousand 
feet below, where he would most certainly 
be dashed to pieces. Well, he did really 
gather up his courage. Surely, he must have 
put up a prayer to God before he sprang 
forward. He made the leap, and caught the 
rope, and was saved. 

The feathers and down of many sea-birds 
are extremely valuable ; none so much so, I 
believe, as the down of the eider-duck how- 
ever, which has been known to fetch four- 
teen shillings a pound^ and is generally 
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about twelve shillings. Eider ducks make 
their nests on the ground. They abound in 
the small islands of the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands, and also near Iceland. When the 
duck lays her eggs^ she plucks the down 
from her breast^ and covers the egg with it ; 
and the fowlers^ in order to procure more, 
take the eggs away, knowing that she will 
go on stripping herself of down for every 
fresh e^. Half a pound is about the quan- 
tity which one duck will yield in a season, 
and this, you would think, is a great deal, if 
you saw how a little of this beautiful down 
will swell and fill a large bag. It is used for 
coverlids, and when ladies wore very full 
sleeves, the best of them were made of this 
material. 

Perhaps some of you may have seen a 
flight of wild geese. They always fly in the 
shape of a V. They come to England in 
winter, and some of them Hve in our 
marshes and fens ; but they rear their young, 
it is thought, very far north — ^further even 
than Iceland. 

To return for a moment to our sea-fowl 
islands. — Though these poor natives live so 
far away from towns and other men, they 
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know the Gospel of Christ. Many of 
them have learnt to read^ and they have die 
Scriptures. They mostly speak^ not English^ 
but a language called Erse^ which was the 
old Scotch tongue. Our Heavenly Father 
has spread his blessings very widely abroad, 
and though we are apt to think that those 
who live in wild and cold places must be 
miserable, again and again we find it is not 
so. A warm climate is somewhat like great 
riches and prosperity ; those who have them 
are apt to grow lazy and careless, forgetful 
of the Giver of all good things; but tra- 
vellers and missionaries agree, that often in 
the less pleasant places of the earth, the 
people are really happier, because they are 
better, because they are in the habit of in- 
dustry, and because they are more serious 
too, and not so luxurious. Those poor shep- 
herds in Scotland, who are snowed up in 
their cottages for many a week in winter, 
and are constantly in danger of losing their 
lives, and the lives of their flocks, which are 
all their wealth, are a pious race of men, 
and seem to have their God much in their 
thoughts. If ever we are tempted to think 
that our own lot is a hard one, let us try to 
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think too, why it was sent to us, and to what 
good account we can turn it : it may be a 
blessing to us, if we please ; and of this one 
thing I think we may be very certain, that 
if we do make a blessing of it, we do the 
very thing God intended ; for he loves all — 
wishes all to be happy, sooner or later — and 
our Saviour, and all the spirits of the Just 
in Heaven, delight in the good of all the 
human kind. 
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I WILL not give you any particular account 
of our own native country now, though at 
some future time I should like to say a great 
deal about it ; I am rather wishing to give 
you a general idea of the earth at large just 
now, and of a few particular places in each 
zone. I hope you remember about the 
Zones, and whereabouts the Tropical parts 
are — [recapitulate a little of the lecture herCy 
and question]. Well then, as we have been 
all this time in the frigid zone, and in the 
north part of the temperate, we will have a 
little to say to the torrid zone in this lecture* 
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Here you see is the Equator^ and here are 
the Tropics on either side of it. It is easy 
to see what countries lie within the Tropics ; 
greatest part of Africa^ Hindostan^ or India^ 
in Asia^ China^ all the East India islands^ 
part of Australia^ greater part also of South 
and a small part of North America^ and the 
West Indies^ from whence we get sugar^ and 
rum, coffee and oranges. Let me tell you^ 
however^ that we need not send so far for 
oranges, raisins, figs, or currants, for there 
are plenty in the south of Europe — ^here, in 
Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. 

All these countries then are very hot; 
some of them very unwholesome. During 
part of every year there is a rainy season, in 
which there is an almost constant deluge of 
water for many days together; and during 
this time it is dangerous to be abroad. But 
although, generally speaking, tropical coun- 
tries are very hot, yet you must always bear 
in mind, that there will be great differences 
between places which lie equally near to the 
Equator, owing to differences in the height 
of the land, or in the neighbourhood of the 
sea. On the tops of mountains, whatever 
be their situation, the air is always cool. 
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sometimes cold. And the higher the general 
face of a country, the more likely it is to be 
of moderate heat. Then again, the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea makes the climate more 
equal. I cannot give you a better proof of 
this, than by taking you back for a mo- 
ment to our sea-fowl islands. There, in the 
Orkney Islands, a severe frost does not often 
last more than a week at a time, whereas if 
I take you to St. Petersburg, in Russia, 
which is along the same line, and just the 
same distance from the Equator, the rivers, 
and all the country round, are regularly hard 
bound by frost for several months every 
year, without any thaw : the reason is, that 
St. Petersburg has a great extent of land 
about it ; and land is more easily affected by 
severe cold than water. People who live at 
Cromer and Yarmouth, on the Norfolk coast, 
say that it is warmer by the sea-side in 
winter, and cooler in summer, than in the 
middle of the county. 

To return to our Tropics: some of the 
most fertile and some of the most barren 
places on the earth lie within them. The 
East and West Indies, and South America, 
are full of beautiful and rich productions ; 
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but more than two millions of square miles 
in Africa are sandy deserts; with only here 
and there a sheltered spot^ where some wel- 
come spring of water is founds and where 
the poor tired traveller drinks^ himself^ and 
makes his camels drink. 

In order to cross a desert, it is necessary 
for a number of people to unite together ; 
one poor solitary traveller would have no 
chance of living to the end of his journey. 
The most usual plan is to travel with camels. 
You read in the Bible of camels : you know 
when Abraham's servant was sent to seek 
a wife for Isaac, he travelled with camels ; 
and when he reached the place where be 
was sent, he found Rebecca at the well, and 
she drew water for him and his camels too. 
A camel is one of the most useful of all 
animals; he is found exactly where he is 
wanted, in countries where l^ere are great 
deserts. The camel is called the ^' ship of 
the desert." 

A camel can carry a great load on its 
back, sometimes as much as a thousand 
weight. It is so gentle and tame, that it 
readily kneels down to have its load put on 
or taken off, and what is very curious is. 
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that though it is quite willing to carry all it 
can, it will not rise if it knows there is too 



much for its strehgth; the drivers know 
this, and they trust to it to decide the 
weight it can carry. When a number of 
men want to cross a great desert, in Asia or 
Africa, they trust to the camels to carry a 
large supply of water for them, which is 
absolutely necessary, as the heat of the sun 
in those burning deserts occasions great 
tliirst, and sometimes days pass before they 
come to a spring ; or, if the season has been 
unusually sultry, the spring they trusted to 
may be dried up. The camels therefore 
carry large skins, full of water, on their 
backs, which are filled afresh whenever there 
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is opportunity. You might think^ perhaps^ 
that so large an animal as a camel would re* 
quire as great a quantity of water to drink^ 
itself, as ever it could carry, but it is quite 
the contrary ; and this is what makes it so 
invaluable a gift of God to the inhabitants 
of these lands. Its stomach is so formed, 
as to contain a large quantity of water, 
enough to last for some time; and it can 
bear to go without drink, or even food, for 
six or seven days together ; its food too is 
always of the coarsest kind ; it will eat con- 
tentedly whatever comes in its way — thistles, 
nettles, and other prickly things. Is it pos- 
sible to help admiring the patient, enduring, 
gentle, serviceable camel ? Its milk too is 
as good and plentiful as that of a cow, and 
its hair furnishes its owners with clothes. 
You remember it is said of John the Bap- 
tist, that ^^ his raiment was of camel's 
hair/' 

Very different animals prowl about the 
desert. Wherever man has few dwellings, 
there the wild beasts reign, and wherever 
man comes and builds cities and cultivates 
the ground, the savage animals disappear. 
When English people were savages, there 
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were savage beasts in England. There used 
to be numbers of wolves in former times ; 
now no one has ever seen a wolf in England, 
except in a show, for many, many years. 
But in Africa, the lioiis, the tigers, and leo- 
pards, have the land to themselves: there 
they reign, for that is their kingdom. A 
wild African lion is a noble though a ter- 
rible creature. ** When the voice of his 
roaring is heard, the cattle of the field fly, 
and the wild beasts of the desert hide them- 
selves, for he is very terrible/' 

The size of a lion is not so great as that 
of some other animals ; it is his wonderful 
strength that makes him more than a match 
for odiers : he can break the skull of a horse 
with one stroke of his paw, and can drag 
away the body of a large ox. When the 
lion is quite quiet, and at rest, he is a noble, 
grave, serious-looking animal: but when 
angry, he lashes his sides with his tail, lifts 
up, and shakes his mane, shows his teeth, 
roars, and his eyes seem like sparks of fire. 

As I have told you about the camel and 
lion of the tropical deserts, I will add a few 
words about a bird, which lives also chiiefly 
in wide, sandy, and very hot countries — it is 
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called the ostrich : it is a very tall^ strong, 
long-necked and long-legged bird ; it is about 
ten feet high when it raises up its head. 
It does not fly, it runs along at a very great 
rate, spreading out its wings, which help it 
to get along. The swiftest horse cannot 
keep up with it. It has a very curious long 
foot, with only two toes, and this foot is 
exactly suited for running on the sands. It 
is a very great eater, eating strange food, for 
it will swallow bits of leather, or glass, or 
even iron ; the eggs are as large as a baby's 
head, and one common nest is made in the 
sand by a flock of the birds, who lay some- 
times as many as sixty or seventy eggs there- 
One pair of birds keeps watch over them, 
and they take it in turn to sit till they are 
hatched; but they do not sit in the day- 
time, because the heat of the sun is then 
sufficient to keep them hot. In the book of 
Job the ostrich is spoken of, and it is said 
she ^ leaveth her eggs in the earth, and 
warmeth them in the dust; and forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, or the wild 
beast may break them.'^ This is true in the 
day-time, only, as I have told you, it is ob- 
served, that one ostrich keeps guard over 
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the eggs. There are many parents, how- 
ever, and only some of them take charge 
of their young ; it may be very truly said, 
as Job goes on to say, ^^ she is hardened 
against her young ones, as though they were 
not hers.'' And yet those of the birds 
which do set, and hatch the young ones, are 
as careful over them as possible. 

The ostrich is valuable for its beautiful 
white feathers ; ostrich's feathers are a dress 
for a queen, and they are sold at a very high 
price; the flesh is also good for food, and 
the skin makes clothing, I told you that an 
ostrich can run swifter than a horse, you 
will therefore wonder how it can be caught. 
Those who hunt it, mount on very swift 
strong horses, and ride gently after it at 
first, not to frighten it, only to keep it in 
sight. The hunters know that it never runs 
straight forward, but zig-zag ; so they let it 
go winding and doubling about, while they 
themselves push straight forward, thus saving 
time and keeping up. They go on in this 
way for two or three days, then the animal 
begins to be tired, for though swift, it is not 
near so strong as a horse. At last it turns 
round upon its pursuers, and attacks them 
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furiously^ but it generally ends by sub- 
mitting. 

. I suppose you are aware that the natives 
of Africa, and the countries nearest the 
Equator, are black, or at least, copper-co- 
loured; yet still they are men. They can 
learn useful arts, and do good and honour- 
able actions, just as well as white men, or 
women ; but as yet they have not had the 
advantage of the whites. Many of their 
governments are in a savage state, and white 
men have helped to make them worse, by 
making slaves of the blacks, and treating 
them as if they were brute beasts, and had 
no souls. More and more I hope they will 
be sorry for this, and try to make amends to 
the Negroes for what they have made them 
suffer. Many nations not perfectly white, are 
yet far. from being Negroes or blacks however. 
The Hindoos who live in India, though they 
too are in the Tropics, are only of a pale cop- 
per. They are not nearly so strong as the Ne- 
groes. Then we have the Indians in North 
and South America, who are copper-coloured. 
In the Tropics, not the animals and the 
men alone undergo some changes, but the 
plants and trees differ much from ours. In 
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Norway and Lapland, near the North Pole, 
larches, firs, and pines, are the most plen- 
tiful trees ; here, in England, you know we 
have all these, and also oaks, elms, ches- 
nuts, birches, and many more beautiful 
trees. In Spain, further south, olives, and 
myrtles, and oranges, and many plants which 
we chiefly keep in greenhouses, grow freely 
in the open air ; and when we get into the 
torrid zone, to the West Indies for in- 
stance, the shrubs and trees are many of 
them qidte new to English people. There 
is the cocoa tree, which produces large nuts, 
part of which make cocoa, and part choco- 
late: there is the coffee-plant, which is a 
shrub about as high as a laurel; and the 
pepper-tree, and the orange, and the lime, 
laden with fruit. The lofty palm-trees, cot- 
ton-trees, cabbage-trees, and numbers of 
others, which you never heard of, and would 
not know the better if I were to name their 
names: pine-apples, and melons, and cus- 
tard-apples, are as plenty as cabbages, and 
large plantations of sugar-canes are every 
where seen. And then the birds of many 
colours, and the gay insects, are quite dif- 
ferent to ours. But stay a moment; all 

H 3 
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this is very beautiful, but I doubt, never- 
theless, whether vou would like to live 
among the insects of the West Indies. Mil- 
lions of ants and cock-roaches, and enor- 
mous fat spiders, swarm in aU the houses ; 
and jnusquitoes sting you, and scorpions, 
which are far worse, may perhaps do the 
same. All these creatures are hatched in 
vast numbers by the same warm sun which 
ripens the beautiful fruits. There is nothing 
perfect here, you see. Perhaps you might 
find a West Indian, tormented with the 
broiling sun,. and irritated by the bites and 
stings of hundreds of insects, wish himself 
in Iceland. I should not at least wonder, if 
he would sometimes be glad to exchange his 
oranges and melons, and other good things, 
for the cold climate that would at once de- 
stroy all his plagues. 



HURRICANES AND EARTHQUAKES. 

You have all of you seen, some time or other, 
a stqrm. Probably you have seen both a 
tempest of thunder and lightning and hail, 
and a storm of very high wind, when the tiles 
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were blown off the houses^ and the thatch off 
the barn^ and men and women could hardly 
walk in the street. But though the wind 
roared and blew tremendously at one time, 
and though the lightning was very bright at 
another, these storms and tempests in Eng- 
land are nothing to the storms of the tropics. 
In the West Indies, in particular, there are 
every now and then terrible hxurricanes, which 
do more damage in a few hours than the toil 
of years can repair. 

I will give you an account of one of these 
hurricanes, which took place in the island of 
Barbadoes, only about eight years ago. 
[0/ course the teacher tvUl, ifposMlCy point 
out all the places mentioned on the mapJ] 
There had been a good deal of rain, and a 
good deal of thunder and lightning, through 
the whole month of July, but it was not till 
the tenth day of August that anything very 
remarkable happened. Towards the evening 
of that day the clouds were observed to be 
gathering from the north, and the wind to be 
rising in that direction. All the evening, 
and early part of the night, little squalls of 
wind and flashes of lightning kept appearing, 
but it was not till two o'clock in the morning 
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that the true hurricane came on. It came 
with such a dreadful roar, such a frightful 
sound, that people said it was like the groans 
of a number of people in an agony of pain. 
Not very long after this, the ground was felt 
to shake, and it was known that there was 
an earthquake as well as a hurricane going 
on. 

The noise was so great from the roar of 
the wind, and of the sea also, which was 
driven quite upon the island, that no one 
could lend his neighbour any help, no one 
could keep his footing, and no voice could be 
heard if ever so loud. Those were fortunate 
who, in the early part of the hurricane, got 
into the open fields, for though they were 
drenched by the rain, and nearly killed by 
the violence of the wind, it was not so dan« 
gerous as being in a house. Very many 
persons were killed by this terrible storm, 
as many as two thousand five hundred ; and 
the number of wounded exceeded five thou- 
sand. I will tell you one or two circum- 
stances which occurred on the island at this 
time. Near a gentleman^s house there was 
a cottage, in which lived a mother, a daugh^ 
ter, a female slave, and a little child of two 
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years old. When the hurricane came on, 
these poor people heard the roof of their 
cottage giving way, and they ran to the door, 
to make their escape, the daughter carrying 
the child. Just as they reached the door, it 
was blown off its hinges, and fell down, and 
the young woman was so startled, that she 
let the little child fall, and during the whole 
of that night it could not be found in the 
darkness. In the morning the mother and 
dilughter were found alive, but in miserable 
plight, not far from their cottage. Not long 
afterwards, the gentleman being in his stable, 
which was near the cottage, heard the cry 
of a child, and looking out into his garden, 
he saw the little thing which had be^n lost 
the night before, quite black with cold ; near 
it was lying the door of the cottage, which I 
nientioned as having been blown off its 
hinges, and which must have been blown 
quite over the gentleman's garden-wall, with 
the child upon it. 

As I am speaking now of the torrid zone, 
let me point out to you that a large part of 
jSouth America is within this zone. I should 
like to tell you a little more about South 
America. There are a great many moun- 
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tains^ and chains of mountains, dispersed 
about it; but the most remarkable is one 
very long chain to the west, which extends 
from north to south, through nearly the 
whole of the continent. This great chain is 
called the Andes. Here are some of the 
highest mountains in the world, and almost 
all either are or have been volcanoes. Among 
these South American mountains are found 
some valuable mines of silver. There is one in 
particular, which has in former times yielded a 
vast quantity of silver, and near it is built a 
city called Potosi. When this part of the world 
was first found out by the natives of our 
side of ^' the Ball,^' the discovery gave great 
joy to all Europe. Silver and gold had been 
long in use in Europe, both as money, and for 
ornamental purposes ; but they were scarce, 
and there seemed no likelihood of these me* 
tals being ever found more plentifully in the 
Old World. But here, in South America, large 
quantities were to be met with, if people would 
be at the trouble of opening the ground, and 
bringing up the rich metal. Not that you 
must suppose that lumps of pure silver, such 
as may be made into money at once, could 
be got at by digging into the ground as you 
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would dig in your garden: all metals are 
mixed with more or less of worthless matter^ 
called alhy^ and they must be refined and 
purified before they can be used^ besides 
that the process of mining itself is very ex- 
pensive. The people who discovered the 
South American treasures, however^ went to 
work in a way at first which was very cheap 
to them, but it occasioned ruin and death 
to a multitude of human beings. They 
made the poor half-savage natives of the 
countries they discovered work for them^ 
and treated them worse than King Pharoah 
treated the children of Israel. The employ- 
ment of digging out the silver from the 
bowels of the earth being very unwholesome, 
numbers of these poor creatures died, and 
many more were made diseased and unable 
to enjoy life. 

The city of Potosi, though itself on very 
high ground, was built at the foot of a moun- 
tain, called the Silver Mountain, which is ex- 
tremely abundant in silver ore. In order to 
be near it, to superintend the mining, the 
taskmasters built this town for themselves ; 
and here they lived, and here many of them 
died. To my mind it seems a weary life* 
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The ^^ silver mountain*' was always before 
their eyes, pierced through and through in 
the search for its treasures ; and this, and the 
care of getting as much out of it as ever they 
could, seems to have been all they mostly 
thought of; while within the mountain, and 
up and down its sides, toiled the poor na- 
tives, working out their lives for foreigners, 
who had no right but that of conquest over 
them. 

You will remember what I told you about 
the climate of some countries being hotter 
or colder, even when they are alike near the 
equator. This is remarkably the case with 
South America, part of which is, you see, 
situated very nearly like Africa with respect 
to the equator. — ^Point out this.^ — ^Yet in 
South America the degree of heat is not 
nearly so oppressive as in Africa. It is, 
however, quite the country for earthquakes. 
Scarce a day passes in some parts of South 
America without some shock from an earth- 
quake, and, except when unusually violent, 
the people, from long habit, seem to think 
but little^ about them. Sometimes, however, 
they are terrible indeed. An English lady, 
who was living in Chili, mentions one which 
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she herself both saw and felt. It was a very 
fine evenings and she had been sitting at her 
window, watching the play of the summer 
lightning. Then there came a calm, sweet, 
moonlight night, and all was so beautiful, 
that she felt quite sorry to close her windows 
and go into her house. There she sat, how- 
ever, talking with her friends as quietly as 
I now talk to you, when all on a sudden, 
about a quarter past ten o^clock, they heard 
a noise as if a quantity of gunpowder had 
blown up, and felt a severe shock of an earth- 
quake. One gentleman started up and ran 
out of the house, exclaiming, '^ An earth- 
quake t an earthquake \" But our English 
lady sat still, having a friend with her whom 
she did not like to leave, and who was sickly. 
Presently the earth rocked to and fro, the 
ehimneys were falling, and the walls opened. 
The danger of being buried in the ruins was 
so great, that every one ran out; and now 
the ground rolled under them just as a ship 
rolls on the waves at sea. All the birds and 
the cattle screamed and lowed for fear. Now 
this same earthquake was felt for twelve hun- 
dred miles; and after it was over, it was 
found that the shore was lifted up three feet 
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above its former height for above an hundred 
miles. Indeed, for as much as one hundred 
thousand square miles it is believed the land 
was raised by this one earthquake above its 
former level. For nearly a twelvemonth 
after this, forty-eight hours seldom passed 
without one or more shocks being felt. 



PALESTINE.— PROGRESS OP 
GEOGRAPHY. 

You have already been shown this sea, di- 
viding Europe and Africa, and know it» 
name, — ^the Mediterranean. To the east of 
this sea, in that quarter of the world which 
we call Asia, I could point out to you, if 
the map were but larger, most of the places 
mentioned in the Bible. This map, how* 
ever, being that of the world, it is impos- 
sible to show all the countries distinctly, and 
for that purpose we must look at maps of 
separate countries. Therefore, when I tell 
you that the Holy Land, as it is called, lies 
here, you will remember that I only point 
out its situation, and we will turn presently 
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to a fuller map ; but look well at this first — 
for this will give you an idea about the 
neighbouring countries. Here, for instance, 
more to the east still, is Chaldea, from 
whence Abraham came. Here is the desert 
where the people of Israel wandered so long. 
Here is Egypt, where they were slaves ; and 
here is the Red Sea, through which God led 
them forth to the promised land. Here 
are the two great cities called Tyre and 
Sidon, which being placed just on the sea-^ 
coast, carried on more trade than any other 
cities of their time. The merchants of those 
two cities travelled further in search of gain 
than any others : their ships not only passed 
to and fro on the Mediterranean Sea, but 
they passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
there is good reason to believe that they 
found out our islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This was at that time of day con- 
sidered as a most wonderful thing indeed, 
and I suppose a person who had really sailed 
in a vessel from Tyre or Sidon, to Great 
Britain, would be then thought more of, a 
great deal, than we should now think of a 
man who had sailed all round the world, and 
been very near the North Pole too. If you, 
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ask me what use the merchants of Tyre and 
Sidon made of their discovery, and in what 
state they found the people who then lived 
in Great Britain, I can only tell you, that 
very old histories and the discoveries of mo- 
dem times, have led diligent inquirers to be- 
lieve that they found out some tin mines in 
a part of England called Cornwall ; and that 
they traded with the rude savage natives^ 
and gave them beads and other things in 
exchange for tin; and they gave to Great 
Britain the name of Cassiterides, which 
means Tin islands. 

Well, but to return to Palestine, we will 
now take out a larger and fuller map of this 
country.* You will find in looking it over, 
that, when drawn in this large manner, 
though all one country, it is divided into 
smaller portions, each of which has a sepa- 
rate name. In order to show you at once 
the bounds of these divisions, they are co- 
loured differently. All this northern part is 
called Galilee. In its highest part were si- 

* An excellent roller one, painted and varnished, 
may be purchased of the Sunday School Union, 60, 
Paternoster Row, price 5«. 6d, The above references 
are all made to this map. 
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tuBted the two cities of Tyre and Sidon : 
and here are the mountains of Lebanon^ 
from whenoe those fine cedars came which 
King Solomon sent for to Hiram^ King of 
T]^> when he wanted to build his palace 
and the Temple. How often have we heard 
the name of Galilee ! When we read the Tes- 
tament we seem as familiar with it as with 
the names of plaees dose to us. And here 
is Nazareth, the place in which the Sayiour 
of the world spent his early years. It is a 
high^ rocky spot, commanding a wide view 
of all the neighbouring coimtry ; and three 
miks distant^ is a litde town, called Cana of 
Galilee; and in that little town our Saviour 
wrought his first miracle, when he went up 
widi his friends to a marriage^feast, and 
turned the water into wine. How many 
names here remind us of his mercy and 
kindness, as well as of his power ! Here is 
the city called Nain, where he raised the 
widow's son to life. Here is Capernaum, 
where he healed the centurion's servant; 
and hbW)muoh especially is there to remind 
us of him here, when we look at this spot, 
which represents the Sea of Galilee, some^ 
timea called the Lake of Tiberius, and some- 

i3 
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times Gennesareth ! There it was that he 
called to two fishennen to come and be with 
him^ and he would make them fishers of 
men. These were Simon Peter and Andrew^ 
He called them and they came ; and then to 
show that power was with him to work mi* 
racles^ he bade them let down their nets into 
the sea, and instantly they were filled so full 
as even to break them^ though they had 
toiled for many hours before and caught no- 
thing. And do you not remember that on 
that Sea of Galilee^ when a storm came on, 
and the disciples said to him^ ^^ Lord save 
us, for we perish ?^ — ^^ he arose, and rebuked 
the winds and waves, and the wind ceased^ 
and there was a great calm ?'' 

Again, how often have you heard of Uie 
River Jordan! Well: two or three little 
streams begin to flow from a chain of moun- 
tains called Mount Hermon, — ^here, to the 
north-west of Galilee; they join, and flow 
into a lake, called the Waters of Meromj 
then they issue out on the other side, in one 
stream, called the Jordan, and thence to the 
Sea of Galilee. Here to the south it comes 
again, a larger river: it flows among the 
mountains of Gilboa; it comes down into 
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Samaria, and then into Judea. Here, not 
far from Jericho, it was that the waters of 
the river were divided, so that the children 
of Israel crossed over, when they came into 
the promised land, and at last it falls into 
the Dead Sea, where the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah once stood. 

It wotdd take long to point out all the in- 
teresting places in this coimtry: but we 
must not omit some ; all this middle part of 
the map, between Galilee on the north and 
Judea on the south, is Samaria. We are 
told in the Bible that the Jews had no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans ; though they were 
worshippers of the true God, yet they did 
not come to Jerusalem to the Temple regu- 
larly to worship him, as the Jews did, but 
they had a Temple of their own, here, at 
Mount Gerizim. Once when our Saviour 
was travelling towards Galilee, from Jeru- 
salem, he passed (as he was obliged to do) 
through Samaria, and came to a city called 
Sychar. Very near that city was a well, 
called Jacob's Well, and there it was that he 
met with the woman of Samaria, who asked 
him which were right, her countrymen or 
the Jews, about the place where they ought 
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to worship ; and there he told her, that the 
true worshippers were they who worshipped 
the Father in Spirit and in Truth* 

And now you seem to see the whole land 
before you; Galilee^ and Samaria, and 
lastly^ Judea. Judea contained the capital 
city of the whole land — Jerusalem: th§ 
city first built by King David^ and the 
place where our Blessed Lord was offered up 
u sacrifice. Tou know that there was the 
Temple or Great Church ; in many towns 
the Jews had small churches^ called Syna- 
gogues^ but there was but one true temple^ 
for that on Mount Geriaim was not built by 
God^s appointm^it. We come then to 
Judea; here is Jerusalem, and Bethlehem 
of Judea, the birth-^lace of our Saviour: 
here is Emmaus, where the disciples walked 
out so sadly after the crucifixion, nottknow^ 
ing what was going to happen to them, but 
believing &at they should never more see 
their beloved Master, when he himself joined 
them, and walked with them. Jerusalem is^ 
even now, a very interesting city : modem 
travellers describe it as lying among hills, 
from the top of which you have views of the 
Dead Sea, and /the lofty mountains beyon^ 
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it. The Temple is gone, but there is the 
Mount of Olives, and the Brook Kedron, 
and the Garden of Gethsemane. 

You cannot see Egypt on this map 5 but 
here is a part of the Wilderness through 
which the children of Israel wandered so 
long : here the bad nations lived, the Am- 
monites, and Moabites, and Amalekites. 
When we read the Bible, it is very inte- 
resting to open our maps and trace the route 
by which Abraham came from Chaldea to 
the land of promise, or to follow the Apos- 
tles in their wanderings and missions. To 
see St. Paul in the ship going from Judea to 
Rome, and to find the very island where he 
was wrecked. Yet most wonderful of all, is 
it to think, that from the small country of 
Judea, twelve poor men should have been 
sent forth to preach the Gospel to all the 
proudest nations upon earth. 

Look again at the large map of the world ; 
here is Palestine, and here is the city of 
Rome, in Italy, from whence that warlike 
people came who conquered the Holy Land, 
and ruled over it in the time of our Saviour's 
advent. From Rome came the governor, 
Pontius Pilate, who condemned our Blessed 
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Lord to death. From Rome came the sol-' 
diers and centurions whom we read of in 
different parts of the New Testament; and 
it was to Rome that St. Paul was going 
when he was shipwrecked. And these Ro- 
mans at that very time had a governor and 
an army here in our island. They had con* 
quered us too^ as they easily might, for the 
British were mere savages; yet they had 
some trouble, because they were very fierce 
courageous savages. 

But when a few more years had passed 
away, the Romans themselves were con- 
quered, and the conquerors became Chris- 
tians ; then the countries where they ruled 
became by degrees Christian too — ^England 
among the rest. Then these converted 
countries sent out teachers to other lands^. 
and the truths which had first been told ta 
twelve men on the borders of the Sea of 
Galilee were spread over a great part of the 
known world. Tet no one bad found out 
America, or Australia, or Polynesia. All 
that was yet to come ; but it did come, and 
it was from Europe that the discovery was 
made. 

It is no great wonder that the sailon 
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/ of early times were afraid to venture into 
the great and wide seas. Their vessels were 
not built skilfully; they could only steer 
their course by the light of the stars^ and in 
a cloudy night they were entirely at fault. 
They also had a notion^ which I think you 
can easily conceive and understand^ though 
you know it to be wrong. They^ as well as 
we^ divided the earth into five zones; but 
they believed that the Torrid Zone was^ as 
it were> a broad belt of fire, so hot, that no 
human beings or animals could live in it, 
and therefore they carefully avoided pushing 
on too near it, lest they should be burnt up. 
They had not then learnt the real form of 
the earth, and had no idea it was a ball* 
It would take long to tell you how by de- 
grees all these childish errors were set right ; 
how first one bold man ventured into un- 
known seas; then another; how the mari- 
ner's compass was invented, and men had a 
certain guide in the darkest night; they 
sailed by Spain and Portugal, then round 
Africa, then on to India. Others struck out 
a new path over the waters, and discovered 
the West Indies and the two Americas ; still 
further they went, here into this Great Pa- 
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cific Ocean^ and here^ though still sailing 
westward, they found themselves, to their 
astonishment, in India; and got home to 
Europe again, without altering their main 
course from the time they first set out. 



POLYNESIA. 

And now I see that I have said litde of a 
part of the world, which, however, is very re- 
markable, namely, Polynesia. What makes 
it so, is, that it is really a new and unfinished 
world of itself, if I may so speak; new 
lands are constantly being formed, and in 
process of rising from the deep ; and it is 
not at aU unlikely, that one time or other, 
these islands, which are numerous and 
thickly set, will be united, and make up one 
continent. 

These islands sometimes form very dis* 
tinct groups : the Ladrones — Carolinas — 
Pelew Islands — Sandwich Islands — Friendly 
Islands — Society Islands — Georgian Islands 
— and the Marquesas. Here they are ; look 
how the surface of this great Pacific Ocean, 
as it is called, is dotted with them ! — And 
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what will you think when I tell you, that 
many, that most, that perhaps nearly all, 
these islands, were formed at first by the 
labours of a number of worms ! ^^ Islands 
in the ocean formed by worms V^ How ex- 
traordinary does this seem, and yet it is not 
merely strange, but true, quite true. We 
know that numbers of these islands are now 
really forming ; that they have been visited 
and observed most carefully by voyagers. 
The worm which is building up land for men 
to live upon, is the coral worm. You have 
most of you seen coral, of which very pretty 
necklaces are made ; that was the work of the 
coral worm. These animals are of different 
shapes and sizes, but will only live in salt 
water j the most common of them is in the 
form of a star; if a piece of the rock in 
which they live is broken, it is found to be 
full of worms, of different lengths and co- 
lours ; some of them are as fine as a thread, 
and very long ; some are more like snails. 
They appear to live at various depths in the 
sea, — ^but always to fasten upon some rock, 
higher or lower down, on which they 
build. The worms are never seen when 
the surface of the ground or rock is dry; 

K 
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but when the tide comes in^ and the waves 
wash over it, they put out their bodies from 
holes which were not seen before, and the 
whole rock seems alive with them ; how it 
is they are enabled to add story upon story 
to their watery house, till it reaches the sur- 
face of the sea, no one has exactly made 
out, but there can be no doubt that when 
one generation of these worms dies, their 
bodies harden, and become stony, as well as 
tlie houses they have built; so that they 
add to the structure in their death, as well 
as their life. Sometimes a bank, called a 
reef of coral, entirely the work of these in- 
sects, rises like an upright wall from the 
bottom of the sea to the surface, spreading 
for some miles in different places ; and as it 
is not seen at high water, a coral reef is one 
of the most dangerous things a ship can 
meet with. The water is perhaps quite deep 
to the very side of this wall, and, without 
any warning, a ship may dash upon it, and 
be almost broken in pieces by the sharp and 
hard rock. In the middle of some calm 
night, when the sailors and passengers were 
asleep, and dreaming perhaps of their homes 
afar off, the vessel has come across a coral 
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reef — the sharp points have pierced its sides 
— the water has poured in too fast for human 
hands to stop it, and the stately ship has 
sunk to the bottom, with all its crew, no one 
living to tell the story. 

Oh ! many a dream was in the ship, 

An hour before her death; 
And thoughts of home, with sighs, disturbed 

The sleeper's long-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea, 
The sailor heard the humming tree 

Alive thro* all its leaves ; 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage door. 

And the swallow's song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy. 
Who listen'd with tears of sorrow and joy, 

To the dangers his father had pass'd ; 
And his wife — ^by tiu'ns she wept and smil'd, 
As she gaz'd on the father of her child, 

Retum'd to her heart at last :— 
He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll— 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

These are awful things ; so true it is, as 
King David says, " They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters, these see the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders on the deep/^ And how won- 
derful is the work that is going on in these 

k2 
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seas ! One ship may now and then strike 
and be lost on the coral reefs, hut there are 
countries preparing for perhaps multitudes 
of men and animals hereafter. 

I have told you about the rock while it is 
below the water, but let us see what hap- 
pens when it gets to the surface. Perhaps 
it lies for some time a mere bank or low is- 
land, without a tree or plant upon it ; but 
by degrees the seeds of vegetables are driven 
by the winds and waves towards it: sea 
birds visit it; grass grows upon itj Kttle 



shrubs and trees spring up ; then the great 
tall cocoa-nut rises up, and forms a mark 
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which vessels can steer by. Often in the 
Pacific Ocean the labours of the coral worms 
are helped by the power of volcanoes, which 
throw up the ground unequally, and make 
mountains and valleys where the low reefs 
had been. These causes also break the wall 
of coral, and make a. smooth and safe pas- 
sage to the islands which lie within it. The 
scenery of these islands is said to be most 
beautiful : of course I am speaking not of 
those which may be said to be only now in 
progress, but of rtiose which have been known 



for a long time ; here the trees and plants 
are very luxuriant. There are streams and 
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rivers in plenty ; the soil is rich, and vege- 
tation very abundant. The mountains and 
valleys, or some of them, are very pictu- 
resque : others are low and inhabited only 
by water-birds and pelicans. 

As for the people, though the natives of 
some of the islands are further advanced in 
civilization than others, the native language 
is very much alike, and so also are the 
habits. The children are of a dark colour, 
at their birth indeed scarcely at all more so 
than the children of Europeans, but as they 
grow up, the hot sun gives them their dark 
brown complexion. They are a curious and a 
teachable people. They have been excellent 
pupils to the Missionaries, and quickly learn 
in the schools to read, write, and cypher. 
It is not often here, in England, that men 
and women who have grown up to be forty 
or fifty years of age without knowing their 
letters, learn to read well and quickly ; but 
in the Sandwich Islands, we are told that 
numbers of persons of that age, in the course 
of twelve months, were instructed suffi- 
ciently to read in the New Testament, and 
committed much of what they read to me- 
mory. Many of the inhabitants of these 
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islands are Christians ; and though they are 
not yet by any means cured of many of 
their savage practices, they are in a course 
of improvement. The king of one of these 
islands, Pomare, was a very clever man; 
he put himself to school to the Missionaries, 
and wrote an excellent hand; he used to 
keep a daily journal; wrote down some laws 
for the government of his kingdom, and 
helped much in translating the Bible into 
his own tongue. Unhappily, however, he 
was very much given to drunkenness, and 
to some other vices, which greatly hindered 
his progress, and he did not prove nearly so 
useful to his countrymen as at one time it 
was hoped he would have been. 

We see these islands rising from the 
deep: we hear of their progress from one 
generation to another: we see the people 
growing too in the arts of civilized life ; they 
adopt our customs, our notions, our reU- 
gion ; we ask, '^ Will they not perhaps do 
better than we have done ? Will thev not 
be better and truer disciples of our Lord 
than we are, and leave us far behind in con- 
sistency and simplicity V^ We know not — 
but in this we may £dl agree, that we, who 
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have been scholars so long^ who have had 
the Gospel more than eighteen hundred 
years, ought to be far better than we are : 
ought not to be outstripped by these new 
pupils, who are only learning the way of 
Truth. None of us, I hope, grudges a plaoe 
in our school, here, to the youngest child 
that may come ; we would welcome and help 
her all we can ; but still the elder ones must 
keep up to the measure of the advantages 
they have already had. They must be going 
on — ^there must be no standing still ; and so 
must it be with us of the Old World. 



THE END. 
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